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Jitrst  performance. 


LONDON  : 

AUGENER    &    Co.,   Beethoven  House, 
86,  Newgate  Street. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


The  favourable  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
my  historical  performances  of  Pianoforte  Music  in  the 
years  1862,  1863,  and  1867,  and  the  indulgence  with 
which  my  analytical  and  critical  remarks  have  been 
accepted,  encourage  me  to  offer  to  the  musical  public 
another  series  of  "  Three  Historical  Performances,"  exhi- 
biting the  works  of  great  composers  in  strictly  chronological 
order.  I  have,  however,  this  time  abstained  from  intro- 
ducing any  but  the  most  important  authors — those  great 
masters  whose  works  form  veritable  landmarks,  standing 
out  prominently  on  the  road,  and  marking  the  stages,  from 
an  early  beginning,  on  the  way  to  perfection.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  the  eminent  men,  who  have  contributed  most 
effectually  and  systematically  towards  the  consolidation  of 
the  art,  is  already  so  great,  that  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
plenteousness  and  variety  of  the  materials  available ; — and 
accordingly  we  are  compelled  to  be  most  careful  and 
particular  in  the  selection  of  works  as  specimens  of  musical 
development.  I  have  this  time  also  abstained  from  in- 
troducing, at  the  head  of  the  analytical  remarks,  the 
biographies  of  the  various  musicians.  To  give  anything 
like  a  complete  sketch  of  their  lives  would  encroach  too 
much  on  our  limited  space  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  dates 
of  their  births  and  deaths  must  suffice,  instead  of  bio- 
graphical  disquisition.     But    departing    from    the    strictly 


chronological  order,  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  attention 
at  the  end  of  each  performance  to  a  short  selection  of 
adaptations  for  the  Pianoforte,  of  fragments  of  classical 
works,  written  for  other  instruments.  Although  the  Piano- 
forte may  boast  of  an  extraordinary  wealth  in  point  of 
pieces  written  especially  for  it,  the  temptation  to  "  annex " 
to  its  domains  some  more  of  the  treasures  of  musical 
genius  is  so  great,  that  a  person  who  is  devoted  to  the 
art  can  scarcely  refrain  from  augmenting  the  already 
rich  stores  with  new  contributions, — and  I  hope  the 
"Gleanings  from  the  Works  of  Celebrated  Composers" 
may  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  Finally,  I  have 
to  remind  my  audience,  that  the  remarks  I  shall  make 
are  intended  merely  as  suggestions ;  I  do  not  arrogate  to 
myself  the  position  of  an  arbitrator,  much  less  that  of  a 
dictator  or  law-giver — I  beg  that  my  opinions  may  be 
received  solely  as  the  result  of  my  experience  as  a  musician 
and  teacher.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  music 
as  an  art,  that  its  very  nature  allows  of  many  different 
impressions,  each  containing  a  germ  of  truth ;  indeed  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  certain  interest  does  not  attach 
itself  to  the  impressions  produced  over  and  over  again 
upon  any  individual  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  study  of  the  musical  art. 


TWO  STUDIES      -      5^/^(1683-1725). 


The  name  of  Domenico  Scarlatti  is  so  closely  connected 
with  all  that  concerns  the  pianoforte,  that  it  would  seem 
unjust  not  to  include  him  in  a  programme  which  proposes 
to  sketch  the  gradual  development  of  the  art  of  pianoforte- 
playing.  The  number  of  Scarlatti's  compositions  is,  indeed, 
very  great :  we  possess  349  pieces  by  him.  True,  they  are 
mostly  short  and  somewhat  hastily  written ;  many,  mere 
fugitive  pieces,  devoid  of  that  firm  and  solid  substance 
which  we  admire  so  greatly  in  Sebastian  Bach  ;  and  they 
also  lack  the  careful  finish  and  polish  which  the  great 
Saxon  master  bestowed  on  his  Suites ;  nevertheless,  the 
conceptions  of  the  celebrated  Italian  are  full  of  interest, 
with  a  certain  charm  and  a  delicious  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion. Scarlatti  does  not  seem  to  have  pursued  a  rigorous 
course  of  study,  for  we  perceive  weak  parts  in  his  pieces, 
and  these  weaknesses  clearly  originate  from  a  lack  of 
trained  ability  to  work  out  his  otherwise  excellent  material 
in  a  thoroughly  competent  manner.  In  the  first  collection 
of  his  works  the  crossing  of  the  hands  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  ;  this  particular  manipulation  of  a  passage 
is  not  to  be  found  in  his  later  works,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  change  was  brought  about  in  this  respect  by  the  fact 
that  Scarlatti  became  very  stout  in  his  later  years — a 
physical  condition  of  things  which  interfered  in  a  very 
appreciable  degree  with  his  ability  to  cross  his  hands  over 
the  keyboard  in  playing  these  jumping  passages. 

We   possess   two    editions  of  Scarlatti's   works,    which 
comprise  upward  of  two  hundred  pieces  :   one  edited  by 


Charles  Czerny,  and  published  in  Vienna;  the  other  a 
reprint  of  the  former,  published  in  Paris.  Scarlatti's  works 
suffer  by  comparison  when  played  after  those  of  Sebastian 
Bach  ;  they  then  appear  flimsy,  slight,  nay,  even  superficial ; 
but  they  offer  an  agreeable  relief  when  they  are  made 
to  alternate  with  compositions  of  some  of  Bach's  con- 
temporaries or  pupils.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  Scarlatti's  compositions,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  form  an  excellent  study,  and 
are  for  a  certain  time  highly  amusing. 


The  two  Studies   selected  for  performance  are   edited 
by  the  late  lamented  Charles  Tausig,  of  Berlin. 


SUITE  ANGLAISE,  No.  2,  in  A  minor.    Sebastian  Bach. 

(t  686- 1 750). 


It  may  not  be  superfluous  if  we  begin  by  describing  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  a  Suite.  The  Suite,  first  introduced 
by  French  composers,  is  in  fact  a  series  of  small  charac- 
teristic pieces,  which  are  founded  on  the  different  dance 
movements  most  in  fashion  at  the  time  when  the  Suite 
is  written.  The  chief  component  parts  of  a  Suite  are 
generally  the  Allemande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gavotte 
or  Bourree,  and  finally  a  Gigue.  Bach,  however,  used  as 
a  first  movement  of  his  Suites  a  Prelude.  The  Sarabande 
is,  so  to  say,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  work,  and 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  that  our  present  Sonata  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  a  shorter  or  compressed  Suite.  Its  first  move- 
ment is  the  Allemande,  the  slow  movement  the  Sarabande, 
the  Gavotte  is  the  Scherzo,  and  the  Gigue  the  Finale. 
An  undeniable  advantage  possessed  by  the  Sonata  when 
compared  with  the  Suite  is  the  difference  of  key  in  the 
various  movements.  Notwithstanding  all  the  marvellous 
beauties  and  the  indescribable  charm  of  Bach's  Suites, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  a  certain  monotony  arises  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  key.  Besides,  the  different  move- 
ments of  the  Suite  are  always  written  in  the  major  or 
minor  key,  a  circumstance  which  evidently  increases  this 
feeling  of  monotony.  A  short  description  of  the  old  dance 
movements  will  assist  us  to  understand  the  now  antiquated 
names. 

The   Allemande  is   of    German   origin.      It   expresses    an    earness 
character,  and  moves  in  moderately  quick   time.      It  ought  to  possest 
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a  rich  harmony — in  fact,  ought  to  convey  the  feeling  of  a  certain 
contentment  and  quiet  cheerfulness. 

The  Courante  or  Corrente  is  either  of  French  or  Italian  origin. 
Old  Matheson  (1681 — 1723)  says  of  it: — "The  passion  or  temper 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Courante  is  that  of  '  sweet  hope,'  as  we 
detect  something  hardy,  ambitious,  yet  cheerful  in  it.  On  the  whole, 
the  Courante  is  bound  by  no  limits,  but  tries  to  do  honour  to  its 
name  by  an  incesssant  bustle  and  running,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that 
tenderness  and  grace  must  not  be  omitted." 

The  Sarabandc  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  was  transplanted  to 
Italy,  where  it  altered  its  primary  expression,  in  so  far  as  it  was  there 
adopted  for  a  stately,  earnest,  and  solemn  dance — qualities  which  it 
did  not  possess  in  Spain.  When  we  read  that  the  Spanish  Sarabande 
was  danced  with  castanets,  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  such  an  accom- 
paniment with  the  grandezza,  the  quiet  nobility  which  strikes  us  in 
Handel's  and  Bach's  Sarabandas. 

The  Bourree  or  Bourea's  native  land  is  Auvergne  ;  but  some  writers 
derive  its  origin  from  the  Basque  province  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Borea.  I  again  quote  old  Matheson,  who 
describes  it  as  "  having  a  cheerful  and  merry  character  ;  but  more 
fluent,  smooth,  sliding  and  connected  than  the  Gavotte  ;  the  Bourree's 
peculiriaty  is  essentially  a  certain  contented  and  pleasing  expression, 
coupled  with  a  trifling  air  of  indifference  and  carelessness,  or,  so  to 
say,  nonchalance — an  easy  though  not  vulgar  manner."  The  Bourree 
is  in  2-4  or  common  time,  and  is  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metre,  when 
two  short  notes  follow  a  long  one. 

The  Gavotte  is  also  of  French  origin  ;  it  is  the  dance  of  the 
Gavots  or  Gap  men,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Gap,  in  the 
Upper  Dauphine.  It  was  mostly  used  for  theatrical  purposes,  more 
rarely  as  a  social  dance.  Matheson  further  tells  us,  "  the  expression 
should  be  that  of  a  right-jubilant  joy  ;  the  jumping  is  a  particular 
feature  of  the  Gavotte,  and  by  no  means  the  running." 

We  read  of  four  different  kinds  of  Gigues :  first,  the  English  ; 
second,  the  Spanish  (also  called  Loures)  ;  third,  the  Canaries ;  and 
fourth,  the  Italian  Gigues.  It  is  said  that  the  "Jig"  was  formerly 
the  dance-tune  used  during  the  performance  of  the  rope-dancers.  At 
present  the  name  of  Jig  is  given  to  any  dance-music  of  a  lively,  droll, 
and  grotesque  expression.  The  Spanish  Gigues  or  Loures  are  slower, 
and  have  a  somewhat  pompous  and  magniloquent  expression  ;  a  "  vain 
and  inflated  "  tune,  as  Matheson   quaintly  calls  it.     The  Canaries  are 
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full  of  life  and  bustle,  but  ought  to  have  somewhat  of  a  simple,  even 
insipid  expression.  The  Italian  Gigue  is  that  used  by  Handel,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Bach.  It  is  this  form  which  has  retained  a  certain 
influence  in  modern  music  ;  if  we  take  for  instance  the  last  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  fiat,  Op.  31  ;  or  the  Finale  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Kreuzer  "  Sonata,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  conceived 
and  written  in  the  character  of  Gigues. 


The  Suite  we  are  now  considering  consists  of  a  Prelude 
in  3-4  time,  an  Allemande  in  common  time,  a  Courante 
in  3-2  time,  a  Sarabande  in  3-4  time,  a  Bourree  in  A  minor 
and  another  in  A  major,  both  in  common  time,  and  of 
a  Gigue  in  6-8  time.  Each  of  the  different  movements 
is  finished  with  that  peculiar  care,  which  Bach  bestowed 
on  all  his  compositions.  Indeed,  the  clearness  and  purity 
of  this  work  is  truly  worthy  of  our  closest  attention  and 
sincerest  admiration.  The  material,  originally  simple  and 
unpretentious,  is  handled  with  such  singular  completeness 
and  thorough  technical  skill,  the  uninterrupted  fluency  and 
agreeable  life,  never  degenerating  into  fussy  exaggeration 
pervading  the  Prelude ;  the  suavity  and  evenness  of  the 
Allemande ;  the  dignified  movement  of  the  Courante  ;  the 
deep  and  warm  feeling  of  the  incomparably  beautiful 
Sarabande,  with  its  refined  and  transparently  clear  Varia- 
tions, or  "  agrements,"  as  Bach  calls  them,  and  the 
deliciously  invigorating  animation  of  the  Gigue — each  and 
all  contribute  towards  making  this  Suite  a  model  of  its 
kind.  The  chief  tone  of  the  whole  is  decidedly  a  serious 
and  even  a  melancholy  one — yet  there  is  nowhere  apparent 
that  air  of  gloom  or  depression  which  weighs  upon  the 
mind  and  tries  the  ear  before  the  end  of  the  composition 
is  reached.  Here  we  remark  no  mawkish  sentimentality, 
but  welcome  a  real  and  sincere  manly  sentiment,  and  the 
even  flow  of  the  composition,  nowhere  forced  or  laboured, 
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surrounds  us  with  a  peculiar  quaint  charm.  One  of  the 
most  astonishing  qualities  of  Sebastian  Bach  is,  what  we 
may  call  the  crystal  clearness,  with  which  even  the  most 
complicated  combinations  strike  upon  our  ear;  and  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  for  every  zealous  student  the 
"  English  Suites  "  of  Bach  present  one  of  the  noblest  and 
worthiest  objects  of  study. 

In  playing  Bach,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  ten 
fingers  should  represent,  so  to  say,  ten  clever  and  well- 
educated  individuals,  ready  to  obey  with  the  greatest 
promptitude  and  precision  every  order  they  receive  from 
the  intelligent  authority  that  governs  their  movements. 
When  such  is  the  case,  we  can  expect  to  train  and  to 
follow  accurately  all  those  many  interwoven  threads.  In 
Bach's  works  we  do  not  meet  with  a  polyphonic  treatment 
with  regard  to  quantity  only,  we  have  here  to  do  with 
polyphonies  with  respect  also  to  quality ;  and  this  treat- 
ment gives  its  peculiar  strength,  that  insurpassable  vitality 
and  never-failing  freshness  to  the  music  of  the  great  master. 
Bach's  musical  system  is  exactly  analagous  to  a  political 
constitutional  system — the  notes,  of  which  the  piece  consists, 
represent  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the  fingers,  which  set 
the  notes  in  motion,  are  the  responsible  ministers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  appreciate  the  various  merits  and  capacities 
of  the  different  subjects,  and  who  must  labour  to  bring 
the  various  individuals,  according  to  their  respective  powers, 
into  united  and  harmonious  action,  whilst  the  sentiment 
of  appreciation  and  comprehension  of  the  works  of  the 
great  author,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ideal  monarch, 
concentrating  in  himself  the  highest  estate  in  the  musical 
realm. 
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FANTASIA  AND  FUGUE      ••      w.  a.  Mozart 

(1756— 1791.) 


One  of  the  most  admirable  and  interesting  traits  of 
Mozart's  character  was  decidedly  his  keen  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  others,  and  his  sincere  desire  to  profit  by 
their  example.  Thus  we  read  in  Professor  Otto  Jahn's 
biography  of  the  illustrious  composer  that  Mozart,  encou- 
raged by  the  excellent  amateur,  Dr.  Van  Swieten,  devoted 
himself  energetically  to  the  study  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and 
that  he  tried  his  powers  in  works  of  a  similar  character. 
On  the  20th  April,  1782,  Mozart  sent  to  his  sister  a  three- 
part  Fugue  and  Prelude ;  and  Professor  Jahn  concludes 
that  the  above  Fugue  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Mozart's 
letter  \  as  the  fugue  Mozart  speaks  of,  is  also  described  as 
being  in  the  key  of  C  Major,  and  marked  with  Andante 
maestoso.  Beyond  this  circumstantial  evidence,  nothing 
available  exists  to  strengthen  this  conclusion.  Dr. 
Jahn  goes  on  to  say  "  the  impatient  and  hurrying  move- 
ment of  the  introduction  (Fantasia)  has  at  the  same 
time  a  rounded  and  pathetic  expression,  and  produces  a 
considerable  degree  of  excitement  and  expectation.  A 
beautiful  contrast  to  this  hurry  and  movement  is  afforded 
by  the  firm  and  tranquil  Fugue  ;  which,  however,  itself 
possesses  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  life,  and  is  suffused 
by  the  sincerest  feeling.  The  soft  expression,  bordering 
on  pathos,  but  always  firm  and  earnest  in  intention,  is 
throughout  the  whole  Fugue  so  simply  and  truthfully 
expressed  and  is  maintained  with  such  decision,  that 
irrespective  of  the  interesting  technical  execution,  it  may 
be    taken    as    a    model    of   characteristic    rendering   of  a 
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certain  mood  or  frame  of  mind — and  as  a  proof,  how 
deeply  and  intensely  Mozart  appreciated,  and  how  entirely 
he  identified  himself  with  it."  (Jahn  III.  375,  387). 

The  above  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  which  have  been 
strangely  overlooked  by  public  performers,  might  indeed 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  study  of  the  great  composer, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  features 
in  it  which  point  more  clearly  to  a  desire  to  adopt 
Handel's  manner  of  writing  than  an  approximation  to 
that  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  broad  and  massive,  and  at 
the  same  time  bold  and  impetuous  treatment  of  the 
Fantasia,  and  above  all,  the  vigorous  and  powerful  subject 
of  the  Fugue,  are  more  analogous  to  Handel  than  to 
Bach.  The  graceful,  tender,  delicate,  and  courteous 
Mozart  is  scarcely  to  be  recognised  in  this  piece ;  indeed 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  Fugue  are  such  as  we  find 
in  no  other  Pianoforte  work  of  his.  For  this  reason  the 
piece  can  hardly  be  expected  to  achieve  great  popularity  \ 
but  yet,  it  will  never  be  slighted  by  anyone  who  takes 
a  due  interest  in  Mozart's  works  generally. 
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SONATA  IN  E  MINOR,  oP.  9°. 

L.  van  Beethoven  (1770 — 1827). 


I.    Mit  Lebhaftigkeit  unci  clurchaus  mit  Empfindung  und  Ausdruck. 
II.    Nicht  zu  geschwind  und  sehr  singbar  vorzutragen. 

Beethoven  stands,  a  grand  and  peculiarly  independent 
figure,  between  Clementi  and  Mozart.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors Bach  and  Mozart,  Beethoven  aspired  not  only 
to  penetrate  with  his  rare  genius  and  his  never-failing 
perseverance  into  the  mysteries  of  the  intellectuality  of 
the  art,  but  also  to  obtain  a  complete  command  over  its 
technical  department.  He  enlarged  the  material  means 
afforded  by  the  piano,  and  exhibited  its  capabilities  in 
the  very  fullest  development.  Beethoven,  however,  never 
intended  to  employ  technical  brilliancy  for  its  own  sake  : 
with  him  it  appears  as  an  accessory  and  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  chief  idea.  What  Beethoven  gives  is 
reality;  the  highest  poetry — but  poetry  clothed  in  the 
purest  and  most  genuine  music.  One  quality,  peculiar 
to  Beethoven's  works,  may  be  designated  as  an  ethereal 
essence  which  suffuses  and  animates  the  whole.  A  perfect 
work  of  art  must  not  possess  merely  a  momentary  charm ; 
it  must  embrace  all  the  different  beauties,  whether  they 
appear  as  idealistic,  characteristic,  or  formal  beauties  ; 
furthermore,  there  must  be  a  carefully-adjusted  balance, 
of  equality  between  the  separate  parts ;  and  the  whole 
must  be  penetrated  with  that  inimitable  and  indiscribable 
charm    of    intellectuality   which    is    found    in     works     of 
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real  genius  alone.  Genius  is  unity  of  thought,  pene- 
trating through  manifold  phases  ;  and  the  power  of  genius 
is  enhanced  by  the  variety  of  such  manifoldness,  which, 
however,  must  always  be  imbued  with  the  indispensable 
unity.  Of  Beethoven  we  may  justly  say,  paraphrasing 
the  words  of  Shakespeare,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : — 


Age  cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale 

His  infinite  variety  ;    the  art  of  others 

Cloys  the  appetite  it  feeds  ;   but  his  makes  hungry 

Where  most  it  satisfies." 


And  through  this  infinite  variety  there  towers  the  height 
of  genius,  that,  recognisable  at  once,  stamps  his  every 
work  as  Beethoven's  alone.  The  advance  he  produced 
in  the  art  was  great.  Beethoven  improved  the  Sonata, 
not  only  in  point  of  form,  but  also  with  regard  to  its 
contents.  He  understood  how  to  infuse  into  it  a  spirit, 
unknown  to  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  and  conferred  on  it  a 
grandeur  and  at  the  same  time  a  depth  of  feeling,  in  both 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  been  approached,  much  less 
surpassed.  For  these  reasons  his  thirty-two  sonatas  stand 
before  us  as  a  monument  of  musical  art  which  excites 
our  sincerest  admiration  and  respect.  Although  it  may 
be  said  that  the  real  greatness  of  Beethoven's  power  as 
a  composer  is  to  be  found  in  his  Quartetts  and  Symphonies, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  Sonatas  we  may  follow  out 
much  more  accurately  the  progress  of  his  artistic  develop- 
ment. The  most  interesting  psychological  phenomenon 
in  the  life  of  a  great  artist  is  decidedly  the  gradual  growth, 
the  expansion,  and  the  ultimate  ripening  of  his  intellect ; 
and  in  Beethoven's  case,  none  of  his  works  offer  such 
excellent  opportunities  as  we  find  in  his  Sonatas  of  esti- 
mating this  process.     Nowhere  can  we  so  completely  and 
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satisfactorily  recognise  these  gradual  transitions,  this  con- 
tinual advance  towards  a  thorough  independence,  as  in 
Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

The  most  strikingly  characteristic  quality  of  Beethoven 
is,  that  he  combines  an  uncommonly  rich  and  varied  fancy, 
and  the  warmth  of  a  deep  and  almost  prophetic  feeling, 
with  a  thoroughly  clear  and  intellectual  consciousness, 
which  again  rests  on  a  firm  will  and  a  genuine  moral 
conviction.  In  Beethoven,  fancy,  feeling,  intellect,  and 
firmness  are  equally  developed,  and  are  brought  into 
thorough  harmony.  It  has  once  been  said  that  no  one 
expressed  his  feeling  more  sincerely  than  Bach,  or  more 
happily  than  Mozart ;  with  equal  truth  it  may  also  be 
asserted  that  no  composer  felt  more  intensely  than 
Beethoven.  The  union  of  fancy,  feeling,  intellect,  and 
firmness  can  only  take  place  in  the  soul  of  one  whose 
individual  disposition  is  of  the  strongest.  But  such  an 
individual  disposition  can  surely  not  be  limited  to  one 
inward  idea  only ;  its  very  strength  requires  the  sustenance, 
the  food  of  an  influence  from  without.  Beethoven,  when 
compared  with  Mozart  and  others,  has  often  been  called 
a  subjective  artist,  or,  in  other  words,  an  artist  who  compels 
the  outward  form  of  his  work  to  submit  to  his  personal 
feelings.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  remark ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  greater  number  of  Beethoven's 
works  fully  bear  it  out.  In  the  greatest  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  it  is  the  very  roundness  of  the  form  which 
strikes  us  so  sympathetically,  and  produces  on  us  the 
feeling  of  perfect  contentment.  The  act  of  composing  is, 
in  such  a  great  mind  as  Beethoven's,  a  wonderful  pro- 
ceeding. With  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  a  marvellous 
power  of  concentrating  his  mental  faculties  on  the  point 
of  invention,  he  dives,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  depth  of 
his  soul,  and   brings    its   richest   treasure    to    the    surface. 
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Well  may  such  a  man  say,  with  our  German  poet  Heine: 

"  My  heart  is  like  the  ocean, 

With  storm  and  ebb  and  flow  ; 
And  many  a  beauteous  jewel 
Lies  hid  in  its  depth  below." 

When  the  treasure  is  brought  to  the  daylight,  many  a  gem 
which  the  composer  particularly  values  must  be  sacrified, 
because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  severe  rule.  A  mind 
less  powerful  than  Beethoven's  would  not  have  been  able 
to  submit  to  this  severe  and  rigorous  discipline  ;  but  his 
innate  feeling  of  order,  system,  and  clearness  forbade  him 
to  abandon  himself  to  his  gorgeous  fancy ;  and  with  won- 
derful patience  and  thorough  self-denial  he  submitted  to 
the  laws  of  art,  to  which  he  paid  homage,  as  being  laid 
down  by  Nature  herself,  and  merely  defined  and  worked 
out  by  human  intelligence.  The  great  and  mighty  power 
of  Beethoven's  works  naturally  necessitated  a  proportionate 
increase,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  expansion  of 
all  the  different  accessories  of  expression.  Beethoven's 
distinct  aim  was  ever  to  preserve  the  greatest  precision 
and  clearness  for  this  expression ;  and  by  this  adherence 
to  natural  and  salutary  rules,  he  was  enabled  to  pourtray 
psychological  conditions,  conditions  of  the  soul,  which  he 
expressed  in  sounds,  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensible  and 
strictly  systematic  manner.  In  Haydn  and  Mozart  we 
find,  in  analyzing  the  instrumental  works,  an  indefinite  and 
more  general  tone-playing,  a  concourse  of  sweet  sounds — 
while  in  Beethoven  we  admire  what  may  be  called  character- 
pictures — wonderful  pourtrayals  of  the  conditions  of  the 
human  mind.  But  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  necessity 
of  exhibiting  his  subjects  in  the  most  poetical  garb. 
Furthermore,   we   find   in   him  a  highly  dramatic  life ;  and 
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last,  not  least,  a  humorous  element,  which  shows  itself  even 
in  his  most  grandly  designed  and  elaborately  executed 
works.  It  is  a  classical  humour  which  pervades  these 
works — a  humour  clearly  originating  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  the  composer  to  feel  himself  a  supreme 
master  over  all  technical  means.  Occasionally  he  plays 
with  a  great  thought  as  only  a  giant  can.  In  the  Sonatas, 
Beethoven  shows  his  own  idiosyncrasies  more  absolutely 
than  in  his  Symphonies.  The  piano  is  here  the  friend  to 
whom  he  confides  his  innermost  ideas,  and  to  whom  he 
seems  to  entrust  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  For  this  reason, 
the  study  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  is  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  the  great 
artist.  These  works  seem  to  enjoy  a  greater  popularity  with 
the  general  public  than  his  Symphonies,  not  only  because 
they  can  more  frequently  be  heard,  but  also  because  they 
are  truly  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  individual 
feeling,  which  here  shows  itself  less  influenced  or  restricted 
by  those  outward  conditions  which  are  a  natural  result 
of  the  employment  of  the  orchestra. 


The  following  historical  notes  concerning  the  above 
Sonata  may  not  be  without  interest.  This  Sonata  appeared 
first  in  June,  1815,  with  the  title:  Sonate  fur  das  Piano- 
forte, gewidnet  dem  Hochgebomen  Herm  Graf  en  Moritz  von 
Lichnowsky,  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  <)otes  Werk.  Wien 
bet  S.  A.  Sterner.  Archduke  Rudolph,  to  whom  Beethoven 
communicated  all  his  newest  works,  copied  it  himself;  and 
this  copy,  dated   15th  August,  181 7,  is  in  the  "Rudolph- 
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inische  Bibliothek."  A  letter  to  Count  M.  Lichnowsky, 
dated  21st  September,  18 17,  shows  that  Beethoven  in- 
tended to  dedicate  the  Sonata  to  him.  It  is  given  here, 
in  extenso  : — 

"  Dear  and  Honoured  Count  and  Friend  ! 

"I  received  your  letter  unfortunately  only  yesterday. 
Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and 
say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  the  amiable  Countess  (Princess?) 
Christiana.  Yesterday  I  took  a  delightful  walk  with  a  friend  to  the 
Briihl  (a  charmingly  situated  village  near  Vienna);  and  talking  over 
many  pleasant  reminiscences,  we  mentioned  you  in  particular,  and 
to  my  great  joy,  at  my  return,  I  found  your  letter.  I  perceive  that 
you  continually  overwhelm  me  with  kindness.  As  I  would  not  wish 
you  to  think  that  any  step  of  mine  is  dictated  by  a  new  or  selfish 
interest,  I  must  tell  you  that  a  Sonata,  dedicated  to  you,  will  soon 
appear.  I  wished  to  surprise  you  with  it,  and  for  some  time  this 
has  been  my  intention  ;  but  your  letter  of  yesterday  causes  me  to 
tell  you  the  secret  at  once.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  me  this  new 
proof  of  your  friendship  and  goodwill,  for  me  to  express  publicly  my 
gratitude  towards  you.  You  would  hurt  my  feelings  by  giving  me 
anything  in  the  least  resembling  a  present,  as  this  would  be  com- 
pletely mistaking  my  intention  ;  and  anything  of  the  kind  I  should 
feel  obliged  to  decline. 

"  I  beg  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Princess  for  her  kind 
remembrance  and  goodwill.  I  have  never  forgotten  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  you,  even  when  an  unfortunate  event  created  circum- 
stances owing  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  show  it  as  I 
could  have  wished.  Farewell,  my  dear  Count  and  friend,  and  think 
of  me  as  ever   worthy  of  your  friendship. 

"Yours,  BEETHOVEN." 
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RONDEAU   BRILLIANT,   Op.    109.       /  N.  Hummel 

(1778-1837). 


There  is  a  certain  analogy  in  the  genius  and  career  of 
Hummel  and  Liszt.  Both  these  composers  were  born  in 
Hungary  ;  both  were  distinguished  for  the  highest  degree 
of  technical  execution,  and  both  contributed  to  make  the 
pianoforte  the  fashionable  instrument ;  and,  lastly,  both 
became  directors  or  Capellmeisters  in  Weimar.  In  other 
respects,  their  careers  diverge  greatly,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  would  it  be  interesting,  to  examine  these  points 
of  divergence.  Hummel  enjoyed  the  rare  benefit  of  the 
tuition  of  Mozart  for  a  full  year,  and  even  was  privileged 
to  live  in  the  great  master's  house.  After  a  lengthened 
artistic  tour,  which  he  undertook  in  company  with  his 
father,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  counter- 
puntal  scholar  Albrechtsberger,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Salieri.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  that  his  eminent 
talent  should  have  reached  a  brilliant  and  astonishing 
degree  of  development  under  the  guidance  of  these  dis- 
tinguished teachers.  As  a  virtuoso,  Hummel  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors,  and  achieved  feats  never  heard  of 
before.  Every  one  believed  he  had  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  technical  execution.  The  triumphs  and 
admiration  he  enjoyed  everywhere,  naturally  produced  him 
a  host  of  imitators,  as  at  a  later  period  the  triumphs  of 
Liszt  and  Thalberg  did  for  them,  and  for  this  reason  we 
may  justly  attribute  to  Hummel  the  perhaps  doubtful 
distinction  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  what  we 
may  call   the    exuberance  or  overgrowth  of  the   technical 
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part  of  pianoforte-playing.  Our  present  players  have 
certainly  surpassed  Hummel  in  point  of  technical  brilliancy 
and  splendour  of  execution,  or  rather  in  the  gymnastic 
feats  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  praise  ;  but  scarcely  a  single 
one,  Mendelssohn  perhaps  excepted,  could  boast  of  having 
rivalled  Hummel  in  point  of  taste  and  in  the  requisites 
of  a  really  artistic  performance.  The  chief  merit  of  his 
playing  was,  perhaps,  the  rigorous  regard  for  time  and  the 
absolute  perfection  of  clearness  and  lucidity  of  phrasing, 
that  everywhere  appeared  in  his  performance.  He  was 
hostile  to  that  enervating  and  ruinous  "  tempo  rubato," 
which  has  become  in  our  present  time  an  almost  universal 
musical  epidemic.  It  would  appear  that  no  one  has  yet 
approached  him  in  the  capacity  for  improvising  on  his 
instrument.  Indeed,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
particular  art  seems  now  to  have  become  obsolete,  if  we 
except  the  clever  and  meritorious  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
from  Cologne,  whose  charming  gift  of  improvising  upon 
given  themes  stands  forth  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Hummel  is  said  to  have  excelled  greatly  in  this  art,  in  the 
smooth  fluency  of  his  ideas  and  in  the  harmonious  and 
refined  artistic  thematic  combinations  which  he  could  intro- 
duce in  the  most  charming  yet  solid  and  legitimate  forms. 

As  a  composer,  Hummel  carried  out  the  maxims  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart ;  but 
he  also  possessed  a  large  store  of  original  ideas.  His 
pianoforte  works  are  constructed  greatly  upon  the  model 
of  Mozart,  although  they  are  designed  and  executed  in 
larger  dimensions  than  those  of  this  master,  and  are 
adorned  with  the  most  tasteful,  euphonious,  and  interesting 
passages.  His  "  chef  d'oeuvre "  is  undoubtedly  his  cele- 
brated Septuor  for  Piano,  Flute,  Oboe,  Horn,  Tenor, 
Violoncello,  and  Double  Bass.  In  this  splendid  work, 
Hummel  charms   us   with   a  number  of  the  most  original 
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and  fascinating  themes,  all  of  which  are  worked  with  con- 
summate skill  and  perfect  clearness.  Each  of  the  various 
instruments  is  shown  in  its  best  light ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  work  is  full  of  a  rare  nobility  and  grandeur, 
and  also  expressive  of  that  classical  repose  and  quiet 
dignity  which  we  miss  so  sadly  in  most  of  the  spasmodic 
and  rhapsodical  musical  compositions  of  the  present  day. 
Hummel  has  been  strangely  neglected  of  late,  and  it  has 
become  almost  a  fashion  of  our  "  little  great  men "  to 
undervalue  him  ;  as  Pope  said  of  Addison,   to 

"  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,   teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike  ; 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike." 

Yet,  withal,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
point  out  a  work  of  any  one  of  our  present  younger  com- 
posers which  could  approach  Hummel  in  point  of  beautiful 
and  clear  expression,  of  smooth  and  precise  structure  of 
periods  and  eminent  fluency  of  fascinating  melody,  but 
above  all,  in  point  of  modulation — a  modulation  which, 
at  times  surprisingly  new  and  original,  at  others  again 
bold  and  venturesome,  never  oversteps  the  limits  of  the 
beautiful.  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  cases  where 
Hummel  risks  the  most  complicated  and  seemingly  the 
most  unconnected  modulations,  we  never  experience  that 
spasm  or  that  feeling  of  nervous  irritation  which  so  often 
attacks  the  listener  to  the  supposed  harmonious  progres- 
sions of  the  most  recent  composers ;  progressions  which 
their  disciples  vaunt  as  models  of  the  perfection  of  intel- 
lectuality and  as  striking  evidences  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  hitherto  oppressed  art.  Any  one  who  is  desirous 
to  study  a  good  model  of  natural,  graceful,  and  intrinsically 
beautiful  modulation,  will  certainly  not  do  wrong  in  devot- 
ing prolonged  and  earnest  attention  to  the  best  composition 
of  Johann  Nepomuck  Hummel. 
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IMPROMPTUS  (Nos.  i,  2,  4),  Op.  142.    Franz  Schubert 

(1797— 1828). 

— 0 — 

We  find  in  Robert  Schumann's  collected  writings  the  fol- 
lowing charming  and  sympathetic  remarks  relating  to  the 
above  Impromptus  : — 

"  He  (Schubert)  ought  to  have  been  alive  now,  to  know 
how  he  is  praised  ;  it  would  have  inspired  him  for  renewed 
and  greater  effort.  Now,  when  he  has  long  been  at  rest, 
let  us  carefully  collect  and  needfully  examine  what  he  has 
left  us.  There  is  nothing  among  it  which  does  not  testify 
of  his  spirit,  and  few  authors  have  impressed  the  seal  of 
individuality  so  clearly  on  their  works  as  he  has  done  on 
his.  And  thus  every  page  of  the  first  two  Impromptus 
whisper  to  us,  "  Franz  Schubert."  In  every  page  we  find 
him  as  we  know  him  with  his  inexhaustible  humour ;  as  he 
charms  us,  and  plays  with  us,  and  again  captivates  us ;  we 
find  him  here  everywhere.  But,  withal,  I  scarcely  believe 
that  Schubert  himself  styled  these  movements  Impromptus. 
The  first  of  them  is  undeniably  the  opening  movement  of  a 
Sonata,  so  thoroughly  is  it  worked  out.  and  so  concise  does 
it  appear,  that  not  the  least  doubt  can  exist  about  it.  The 
second  Impromptu  I  take  to  be  the  second  movement  of 
the  same  Sonata  ;  for  closely  is  it  connected  with  the  first  as 
well  in  the  key  as  in  its  character.  What  has  become  of  the 
final  movements,  whether  Schuhert  finished  the  Sonata  or 
not,  ought  to  be  known  to  his  friends.  The  fourth 
Impromptu  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  Finale  ; 
but  although  the  uniformity  of  the  key  favors  this  theory, 
the  slightness  of  the  whole  structure  is  opposed  to  this  idea. 
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These  are,  therefore,  merely  suppositions,  which  could  only 
be  verified  or  exploded  by  looking  at  the  original  manu- 
script.    I  do  not  think  these  Impromptus  at  all  unimportant. 
Concerning  the  third  Impromptu  (B  flat),  I  should  scarcely 
have  thought  it  a  work  of  Schubert's — at  most,  perhaps,  I 
should  have   taken  it  for  a  work  of  his  boyish  days  ; — it 
consists  of  Variations,  little  or  not  at  all  distinguished,  on  a 
similar  theme.     Invention  and  fancy  are  entirely  wanting, 
qualities  which  most  of  the  other  Variations  of  Schubert 
possess   in   a    high    degree.      And   thus,    I    would   advise 
students  to  play  the  first  two  Impromptus  in  succession,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  lively  ending,  to  supplement  them  with  the 
fourth  ;  in  this  manner  they  will  possess,  if  not  an   entirely 
complete  Sonata,  at  least  a  fine  recollection  the  more  of  this 
composer.     Once  acquainted  with  Schubert's  manner,  it  will 
be   necessary  only  to  play   these  pieces  through  a  single 
time  to  understand  and  know  them.     In  the  first   move- 
ment the  light  and  fanciful  ornaments,  alternating  with  the 
more  quick  and  melodious  features  of  repose,  would  almost 
lure  us  to  soft  slumber.     The  whole  was  the  creation  of  an 
hour  of  suffering  and  melancholy ;   like  that  produced  by 
musing  on  a  day  that  is  gone.     The  second  movement  has 
a  more  didactic  character,  and  is  written  in  that  manner  of 
which  we  have  a  good  many  specimens  in  Schubert.     Very 
different  is  the  third  and  last  (the  fourth  Impromptu)  move- 
ment ;  it  seems  to  grumble,  but  softly  and  goodnaturedly  \ 
its  intention  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood." 

(Schumann.     Vol.  III.  37.) 
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VARIATIONS    SERIEUSES,    Op.   54-    Mendelssohn. 

(l809— 1847.) 

Leipzig,  July  ij,  184.1. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  recently  been  composing  with 
enthusiasm? — Variations  for  the  Piano — actually  eighteen 
on  a  theme  in  U  minor ;  and  they  amused  me  so  famously 
that  I  instantly  made  fresh  ones  on  a  theme  in  E  flat 
major,  and  now  for  the  third  time  on  a  theme  in  B  flat 
major.  I  feel  quite  as  if  I  must  make  up  for  lost  time, 
never  having  written  any  before.'' 

Thus  writes  Mendelssohn,  on  the  above-mentioned 
date,   to  his   friend   Carl   Klingemann,   in   London. 

Indeed,  the  confession  that  the  composition  of  these 
Variations  "  amused  "  Mendelssohn  "  famously  "  may  easily 
be  understood.  Nothing  has  such  fascinating  interest 
to  an  accomplished  composer  as  writing  Variations ;  he 
is  enabled  to  draw  from  the  theme  all  possible  conclusions, 
and  to  evolve  very  various  beauties  from  the  sometimes 
meagre  and  insignificant-looking  theme.  It  is  a  strange 
circumstance  that  Mendelssohn  composed  Variations  only 
on  his  own  themes ;  whilst  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  more  generally  exerted  their  powers  and  skill 
on  the  themes  of  other  composers.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  see  what  a  Mendelssohn 
might  have  produced  from  a  theme  of  Rossini  or  Auber, 
and  to  compare  it  with  what  Beethoven  did  with  Paisiello's 
air,  "  Nel  cor  piii  non  mi  sento,"  or  with  the  Russian 
dance  of  the  completely  unknown  composer  Paul  Wranizky. 
The  Variation,  as  a  form,  is  really  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  our  musical  art.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  an  air  may  appear  in  various  forms  of  figure  and 
rhythm,  and  in  varied  divisions  and  complications  of  parts, 
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with  contrapuntal  and  even  fugal  treatment,  provided  the 
melodious  order  and  phrasing  is  preserved  throughout. 
The  for m  changes,  but  the  substance  remains.  But  changes 
of  form  are  not  immaterial  ;  for  they  involve  changes  in 
the  movement,  expression,  and  even  character  of  the 
original  theme,  which  should  develop  itself  in  ever  new 
formations.  Variations  are  not  like  a  chain  formed  by 
links  of  the  same  size ;  they  represent  progress  from  simple 
to  composite,  from  rest  to  motion,  from  tranquillity  to 
passion,  or  vice  versa.  Variations  may  be  treated  as  a 
mere  playing  with  passages  and  ornate  phrases,  without 
the  requisites  just  mentioned,  from  the  great  facilities  there 
are  for  change ;  but  we  speak  here  of  those  of  the  highest 
class.  In  this  field,  the  musical  art  may  achieve  the 
greatest  triumphs.  The  composer,  bound,  so  to  say,  to 
the  theme,  develops  in  it  new  features,  elevates  it  to 
a  higher  standard,  and  elicits  from  it  fresh  and  unexpected 
beauties.  This  faculty  is  an  exclusive  privilege  of  music, 
and  is  found  in  no  other  art.  The  only  equivalent  we 
would  mention  as  approximating  at  all  to  the  unique  form 
of  the  musical  Variation  might  perhaps  be  the  "  Essay/' 
in  which  the  author  may  ring  the  changes  on  his  subject. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  such  a  consummate  master 
of  all  the  technical  means  as  Mendelssohn  should  have 
succeeded  eminently  in  drawing  from  a  very  simple  theme 
intrinsically  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  results.  "  Give 
me  an  idea  of  the  commonest  order,  and  I  bet  you  what 
you  will,  I  turn  it  over  and  over  again  in  point  of  design, 
of  accompaniment,  of  harmonization,  instrumentation, 
until  it  is  metamorphosed  into  a  good  and  interesting 
subject."  Thus  Mendelssohn  expressed  himself  once  to 
the  clever  composer  Lobe ;  and  certainly  he  has  in  many 
instances  verified  his  assertion.  But  still,  in  point  of 
inventing,  Mendelssohn  was  not  so  speculative,  bold,  and 
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enterprising  as  Beethoven.     This  last  great  master  was  not 
satisfied  that  his  Variations  should  consist  merely  in  new 
figures  and  harmonies ;  he  even  in  one  instance  (Variations 
in  F  major,  Op.  34)  changed  the  key  and  the  time  in  each 
Variation.     With  regard  to  these  two  points,  boldness  and 
depth  of  conception,  Beethoven  has  hitherto  been  unrivalled. 
The   leading   feature   of    Mendelssohn's   Variations   in 
D  minor  is,  as  already  indicated  by  the  title,  seriousness  ; 
the   only  ray  of  light  shining  into  that  gloomy  life  of  the 
"  minor e"  is  observed  in  the  single  major  variation;  which, 
however,  does  not  to  any  great  extent  change  the  earnest- 
ness which  is  the   characteristic   expression  of  the  whole 
work.      The   design   of    the    entire   piece   might   be   thus 
symbolized  :     -s=cz  >  -<3       The    theme,    breathing    the 
expression  of  a  devout  prayer,   and   indicative  of  a  quiet 
resignation,  gradually  increases  in  animation  by  well-balanced 
and  strictly  proportionate  degrees.      It  gains  in  fire,  life, 
and  passion,  and  reaches  its  climax  at  the  point  when  the 
major  variation  appears.     The  interval  of  rest  that  follows 
is  but  short ;  a  new  and  even  more  impassioned  life  begins 
again ;  and  a  kind  of  second  climax  is  reached  with  that 
really  splendid  "  point  d'Orgue  "  which  precedes  the  Finale. 
This   latter,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  strict 
Variation,  but  more  as  a  Coda  or  a  kind  of  free  Fantasia. 
In  all  that  concerns  harmonization,  nobility  and  complete- 
ness  of  figural  treatment — clearness  and  perfect  accuracy 
of    part-writing — tasteful    and    well-arranged    gradation   of 
movement — these  variations  will  ever  stand  out  as  a  model ; 
and  any  one  who  practises  them  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously will  surely  feel  inclined  to  paraphrase  the  celebrated 
composer's  words,  and  to  say  to  many  a  musical  friend, 
"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  recently  been  practising  with 
enthusiasm  ?     Mendelssohn's   Variations   for  the  Piano  in 
D  minor — and  they  amused  me  so  famously  that  I  instantly 
ordered  those  in  E  and  B  flat  major." 
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*  DANS  LES  BOIS  J  _,     „.. 

t       ...      Stephen  Heller. 
b.  TARENTELLA  in  E  minor    S 

Of  the  Tarentella  we  find  a  description  in  Gothe's  Italian 
Journey.  He  says  :  "  The  Tarantella  is  a  great  favourite 
of  the  girls  belonging  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
Naples.  Three  persons  are  required  to  dance  it ;  one 
beats  the  tamburino,  and  shakes  its  bells  from  time  to  time 
in  the  intervals  of  striking  the  parchment !  the  two  others, 
with  castagnettos  in  hand,  dance  the  simple  steps.  The 
Tarantella,  like  almost  all  popular  dances,  does  not  consist 
of  regular  steps  ;  the  girls  rather  walk  or  move  rhythmi- 
cally j  turning  round,  changing  places,  or  tripping  about, 
whilst  they  keep  opposite  each  other.  The  Tarantella  is 
merely  an  amusement  for  girls,  no  boy  would  touch  a 
tambourin  or  dance  to  it  ;  the  girls,  however,  pass  their 
pleasantest  hours  in  dancing  it,  and  it  has  often  served 
as  a  distraction  for  melancholy.  It  is  also  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  peculiar  spider;  this 
bite  heals  only  through  effects  of  exercise,  which  this  dance 
speedily  produces  ;  but  again,  the  passion  for  the  dance 
itself  is  known  to  have  grown  quite  into  a  sort  of  mania. 
It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  Tarantella  is  called  after 
the  above-mentioned  spider,  which  bears  the  name  Taran- 
tola  j  but  this  opinion  is  false ;  both  spider  and  dance 
come  from  the  province  Tarento,  and  both  have  been 
named  after  their  native  region.  There  is  no  real  con- 
nection between  the  name  of  the  provincial  spider  and 
the  provincial  dance." 
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SEBASTIAN    BACH. 

Sweetness  in  thee  and  classic  taste  abound, 
Erudite  master,  thorough  and  profound, 
Bringing  from  tones  combined  by  magic  art 
All  that  such  great  and  varied  works  impart ; 
Suite  and  Sonata,  few  can  thine  surpass, 
Toccata,  Fugue,  Concerto,  and  the  Mass, 
Inventiones,  Preludes  and  Motetts ; 
And  who  that  hears  their  beauties  e'er  forgets? 
No  one,  thy  sun  of  music  never  sets  ! 

Blessed  are  thus  thy  labours,  and  thy  name 
Adorns  our  glorious  art  with  boundless  fame  ; 
Celestially  inspired,  thou  dost  convey 
Happiness  pure  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

MOZART. 
More,  more  than  any  of  thy  brother-band, 
O  son  of  song,  exalted  dost  thou  stand, 
Zephyr-like  breathing  forth  a  potent  spell ; 
All  the  world  loves  thee,  loved  of  God  so  well. 
Richest  in  genius,  though  by  fortune  spurned, 
Thou  but  expressest  what  from  Heaven  was  learned. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Beauty  comes  to  thee  natural  as  day, 
Endless  the  charms  thy  melodies  display, 
Ever  complete  thy  fresh  harmonious  sway. 
True  to  thyself  and  true  to  God  above, 
Heaven  has  inspired  thy  true  artistic  love ; 
Over  all  obstacles,  or  small  or  great, 
Victorious,  undismayed  by  adverse  fate  ; 
Energy,  grace,  and  gentleness  combine, 
None  bring  us  nearer  to  the  fount  divine. 

E.   P. 
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